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EPTEMBER, 1930 \ Special Exhibition of Mexican Art will 


ILUME XXV, NUMBER O open in Gallery D 6 on October 13, with a 

COPYRIGHT, 1030 private view for Members of the Museum. 
a a On the following day, the exhibition will 
secretary of The Metropolitan Museum of Art open to the public and continue on view 
Fifth Avenue and Eighty-second Street, New — through November 9. This important exhi- 


rk, N inifred owe, Editor ' sacl 
York a Y.; Wit fred | Howe, Editor bition, initiated by the American Ambassa- 


‘ eect , 
; ii ae uid at a nie std —, dor to Mexico, Dwight W. Morrow, and 
price, two dollars a year, single copies twenty Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, President of the 
cents. Copies for sale and subscriptions taken at Carnegie Corporation, and circulated in 
the Information Desk. Mail orders should be this country under the auspices of The 


ldressed to the Secretary of the Museum 


kr 


+ +} 


\merican Federation of Arts, will present a 


1 as Second Class Matter June 3, 10927 
} 


re ‘ 
Post Office, New York, N. Y., under Act) Comprehensive picture of Mexican achieve- 


rhe 
\ugust 24. 1912 ment in fine and applied arts from the six- 
teenth century to the present day. Mexican 

CONTENTS museums and private collectors have con- 
a a a ae Si i tributed generous! \ trom their treasures to 
ics rabies tats the exhibition, which wa 
June in Mexico City under the auspices of 
the Mexican Government. After the exhibi- 
I nglish Late XIV Century ee ae Tee 
\n Exhibition of Mexican Art 10 in several other museums in this country. A 


glis] cA nt the Late 
\n English Woodearving of the Lat full account of the exhibition will be pub 


s first shown last 
Chest Front, Showing the Epiphany 


and the Coronation of the Virgin 


irk, it will be shown 


Fourteenth Century 180 


lished in the next number of the BULLETIN 
\ Bronze Stamp from Boscoreale 188 
English Delftware 100 
\ Gilt of an Itahhan Renaissance Writ- ai 

‘ng Cabinet foo ©) AN ENGLISH WOODCARVING 


Swords Dating about OF THE LATE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Iwo Chinese 


A.D. OOO 1O4 
() | itmna rest | ; 

i ducati = aye rest, 1930 eee \ delicately carved oak panel (see page 
ucational Activiti n th u 
cucationa NACES. EEN” BESS 1So), which was originally a chest front, 1s 
seum 1Q7 ' ' 
: é ‘an important purchase! shown this month 

Lectures to be Given In 1930-1931 190 


‘ iN in the Room of Recent Accessions. This rare 
CCESSIONS aNd INOtES di fragment of late fourteenth-century English 
Exhibition of Persian Rugs—Distribu furniture suggests the close re lationship be 


tio ) ecture Folders to Members ; j 
n of | roider lem tween mediaeval furniture and architecture 


lemporary Quarters for the Library r hid : ; 

i \ < n ) ye en } tire an 
Special Exhibitions, 1930-1931—A Gift and also between sculpture and woodcar\ 
of Straw Marquetry—Loan Exhibition ing. It is one of the most superb, and per- 
in the Wentworth-Gardner House—A haps the most elaborate, of the few extant 
Cre +t h_-( ntur yorcar Miniature } 
ixteenth-Century | sce ate panels executed prior to the fifteenth cen- 
Ihe Place of the Fine Arts in Hum ; 


) its... Publiratina Notes tury. The panel comes to the Museum from 
) the private collection of the late F. A. Har- 
e <a! shoo and Loans 209 mon Oates, formerly Keeper of the King’s 
Catendi » re 
ponsainullaiy eeetsaveia \rmoury and Keeper of the London Mu- 
lectures for Museum Members 200 


seum. It is said to have been on exhibition 
| ) » . } } 
ve ) ctl ounced by 
| ree Public | ectures \nnounced for some time in the London Museum 
Date and Subject 200 
! 'Acc. no. 30.6 L.. 62316 if W. 27 
| ree Public Lectures (Announced by a ; 
Rogers Fund, 1930 
Courses 207 * Labels on the back of the panel would 11 
Calendar of Current Exhibitions 207 cate that it had been in the museum, but there is 
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From the student’s point of view, this 
chest front is nearly as important as though 
the chest were complete and in its original 
condition, for the ends of the chest were in 
Wl probability treated without carved dec- 
oration. Most chests of the type for which 
this panel was used had fronts 1n the form 
of one oblong panel and ends made with 
clamped crossbars of wood. The panel itselt 
has suffered very little from misuse. It Is 
composed of three horizontal boards 13 
inches in thickness. On the back side of the 
lower board a longitudinal groove, 3s of an 
inch wide and 2!,; inches from the bottom 
connects five equally spaced mortises 
which would indicate that there were five 
tenoned crossbars supporting the bottom ot 
the chest at this point. 

lhe chief motive in the decorative com 
position consists of the Coronation of the 
Virgin’ (see page 185) with the Twelve Apos 
tles, six on either side. From left to right 
theseare, accordingtotheirattributes:Saints 
ude halberd , James the | ess (3 loaves ol 
bread), Thomas (spear), Philip (shaft with 
cross), Bartholomew (carrying his own skin 
hanging from his arm), John (chalice 
Peter (key), Paul (sword), Andrew (cross 
Matthew (book and pen), Matthias (book 
and axe), and James the Great (7) (sword 
Fach saint is placed in an architectural 

he formed by arches which are sur 


mounted by complicated pinnacles and 
elaborated with foliate crockets. Above the 
irches are angels with wings spread and 
knees bent. Three arches, one placed over 
the other, and each subdivided by Goth 
tracery in the form of lancet windows 
separate the niches. In the uppermost ot 
these arches, forming subsidiary compart 
ments, 


are other figures of angels, some 
bearing symbols of the Passion. In the frieze 
at the top of the panel, four delightfully 
spirited angels, playing musical instru 
ments, are placed against a_ beautifully 
carved diapered network. This band ts 


intercepted by the space which was orig 


no mention of the piece in the museum's many 
catalogues, and Dr. Wheeler, the present keeper 
believes that it was never exhibited ther 


In th center, above the crown, 1s a decorat 


mask used as a corbel, which probabl 
particular 1conographical significance 


inally intended for an iron lock. The top 
border is balanced at the bottom of the 


chest front by a superb, rich Gothic fret 


work. In place of the lock, a panel carved 
with a scene from the Epiphany has been 
introduced. That this smaller, inserted 
carving 1s in the same style as the remain 
der of the panel, there can be no doubt. It 
may have formed part of the decoration 
of the lid, or possibly it is a fragment of 
another piece of furniture of similar origin 

The architectural carvings of the chest 
front may be assigned to the end of the 
Decorated Period, in the late fourteenth 
century. In stvle they suggest the taber- 
nacled stalls for Chester Cathedral (1390 
although the latter, not being limited to the 
virtually two-dimensional surface of relief 
carving, are more riotous, less restrained 
Iwo chest fronts in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum‘ in London, the one with the 
Legend ol Saint George and the Dragon 
and the other with scenes from the Annun 
ciation, the Nativity, and other subjects 
are carved with figures which in certain re 
spects, and especially in the rendering of 
the faces and the hair, are similar to those 
in the Metropolitan Museum's panel. Al 
though Cescinskv® and others have con 
sidered these panels of foreign, and most 
probably of Flemish or German, workman 
ship, Roe® states with sound reasoning that 
“a fallacious impression exists that they 
were productions of either Flemish or Get 
man nationality.” Among other ivories 
which might be mentioned, an ivory pax 
carved with a representation of the Trinity 
very similar in style to our panel (certain of 
the details—the faces, the drapery, and in 
particular the rosettes surrounding 1 
frame—substantiate such a conclusion) was 
published by Margaret Longhurst’ as Eng 


lish work of the second half of the four 


teenth century. She says, however tnat 
it were not for a characteristic auster 
majesty in the tvpes of the faces, and 
certain wcherite in the treatment, one 
would not hesitate to call the ivor 


( ky r 
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, 

French.” Two ivories with scenes from the Many have been found at Pompeu and 
Life of Christ and the Life of the Virgin, in) Herculaneum.? The inscription on the bar is 
the J. Pierpont Morgan Collection of this — usually in relief, as in our other examples 
Miuseun how racteristic crowding but intagho is often found on the ring 
of figures into architectural settings not dis Stamps like the present one with intaglio on 
imilar to that found on the newly acquired — both ring and plate are less common 

chest front, but these are somewhat later, hese stamps were used to mark house- 
lating from the middle of the fifteenth cen- — hold provisions. A loaf of bread from Pom- 
turv. In this case the architecture is fully pen or Herculaneum shows an impression 


walar ) 1; i] | lic 
veloped Perpendicular neglist 


made by one.’ A passage from the Natural 


cit 1 Gotl 
but the drapery and the facial expressions — History of Pliny the Elder 1s sometimes 


are executed according to the traditions quoted in this connection: “What a life was 
established in the fourteenth centurn that of the ancients, what integritv, when 


AMES |. RORIMER nothing was marked with a seal! Now food 
too, and drink are protected from robbery 


by a ring. The legions of slaves have con- 
duced to this, the alien mob in the house, 
which has reached such a point that we 
have to keep a nomenclator for the slaves 
as Well.”’* Though this mav refer only to the 


practice of sealing up stores with a signet 


AL LICE 





ring, rather than to the use of stamps like 


ours, it does give us a glimpse of a crowded 

PRUNE STARE POUND IN TRE HOUST Roman household and explains the neces 

FROM WHICH THE MUSEUM Sit\ for carefully marking the master’s 
BOSCOREALE FRESCOES CAMI property 


On the ring at the back of our stamp Is a 
) ) ) ) 
A BRONZE STAMP FROM winged caduceus, or staff of Mercury, a 
) ) ss : » 
BOSCOREAL ] frequent svmbol in this place. Other svm- 


I bols so used are a vase, an ear of grain, ete 


\ bronze stamp lately acquired for 


Classical Department and shown in_ the 


kighth Classical Room ts Important be- LL. HER. FLO (written retrograde), tell us 


The letters on the front of the plate, 


cause it gives us the name of the man who hat the owner of the stamp, and hence ot 
owned the house from which came the — the villain which it was found, was Lucius 
famous Boscoreale frescoes in the Museum Herennius Florus. (It is uncertain whether 
first known as the villa we should fill out the abbreviations in the 


| his house Was al 
of P. Fannius Synistor, from a name which 


nominative or the genitive. Both cases ox 
appeared on the neck of a bronze vase cur on these stamps though the genitive 
commoner 


The name Herennius was largely, though 


» 4S 


found early in the excavations. Our stamp 


however, which was discovered later in one 
of the rooms, probably served as the official not exclusively, an Oscan one, and hence 1 
seal of the household. It is hence more — !S natural to find it in Pompeu, which had a 
trustworthy evidence for the owner’s name _ large Oscan-speaking element. In Rome, ex- 


cept for one doubtful instance, bearers otf 


than the vase 
The stamp is a bronze bar 3716 inches this name did not obtain any prominence 


8.7 cm.) long, attached to a ring which 


/ 


serves as a handle. This is a well-known 


until the last century of the Republic, and 
vy then that most of them re 





It Was probab 
ceived the citizenship. We find consuls 


type of Roman stamp, of which we already 
} among them as well as people of lower sta 


lave two examples in our exhibit of objects 
illustrating Greek and Roman daily life tion. Many apparently belonged to the 
\cc. nos. 17.190.205 and 200 C. ial. %,-B05e 
! This was noted by Sambon who published thx AE tS X, 8058, 18 
stamp in Les Fresques de Boscoreale, p. 2 AAXIIT. 26 


Rate) 
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democratic party. What interests us more 
Pompeu Herenni ap- 
pear as holders of high municipal offices 


name ire 


s 
7 


tw 

Florus, too, the cognomen, 1s a 

quently found written on Pompeian walls 
Finally, theidentical name, Lucius Heren 


nius Florus, occurs in an inscription 


now 


los 
De M 
L-HERENNIO 
FTI bLORO 
VIX -A-I-M. = -D.- XVI 
| HERENNI\ FLORVS 
ey Mir. St PR SC \ - PARI 
lo the Manes. To Lucius Herennius 
I rus, son Ol] | l S He lived one Veal 
eleven months, sixteen davs. Lucius Heren 
is Florus nd Claudia’ Prisca, his 
rent(s This epitaph was probabl 
1 in the region around Naples. It was 
een in a house in Naples in the second 
larter of the sixteenth century and copied 


Xx 
langelo Accursio Whine cavies ol In 
1 general very trustworthy) 


Morillon lec later b 


It seems possible 


scriptions are 1 


I 
was copied also by 


Capaccio 


who set up this epitaph ts the ht 


lus Florus of our stamp, but this identifi a- 
iin conjectural 


MILNE 


tion must unfortunately rem: 


MIARIORIE | 


DELFIWARI 


The Museum has recently acquired by 


itt and purchase a group of English delft- 
1ddition 


ENGLISH 


ware that will prove an important 
to its collection of English pottery. These 
new accessions! comprise a fine example of 


he so-called blue-dash chargers in one ot 
cteristic designs, the 
and Eve, and four- 
Bristol, and 


thei most chara 
lemptation of Adam 
pieces of ee Bie 
The blue-dash charger was 
Mrs. Frederic 
delft are th 


remaining ten 


Liverpool delft 
given to the Museum by 
Vv. &. four pieces of 
sift of Frank Stoner; and the 
yurchase 
date, the charger (fig. 1 
group of large 


blue 


( rosb\ 


pieces represent a 
The earliest in 

charac- 

aroul 


belongs toa dishes 
terized by a 


cease X, 2506 


series ol dashes 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM Of} 


their rims. While 


tive trea lese chargers as a group 
is definitely English 


and 1s so distinctive 


riters on - have long 


that nglish potter 
sought to attribute them to a particular 
localitv. It 1s now fairly well established 


that the earlier examples were produced in 


yecially in the vicinity of Lam- 
} 


London, es 


| 

7 
veth, but that the majority of those made 
second half of the seventeenth cen- 


in the 


tury and in the early ices nth came trom 


potteries at Brislington and the adjoining 


town of Bristol 


These chargers were intended to serve 


or display and therefore were provided 


with a broad foot-rim so undercut that 


cord might be tied 


around it and the dish 
wall. The back ot 


hus suspended upon a 


the dish was generally covered with a 
transparent lead elaze Ol vellowish or 
ereenish tone, which did not obscure the 


coarse ware beneath 
received a coating of tin enan 


a white background upon which the pat- 


tern was painted in polychrom The de 
signs, as § ted the decorative purposes ol 
these dishes, were bold and vivid. The 


was usually crude; the anatomy 
Bristol 
but 


fresh 


drawing 
in the Brislington and 
awry, 


especially 
examples, was f1 
nevertheless the seneral effect was 


These chargers are an unpreten- 


and direct 
tious, homely type of decorative pottery 


admirably 


The designs fall into several definite 
groups pcs portraits of notable per- 
sonages, especially the reigning sovereigns; 
conventiona lized oral patterns, of which 


the tulip was the favorite; and representa- 
D aictiecietniy of Adam and Eve 


Museum by Mrs 


ser pent 


tions of the 
In the dish given to the 


Crosby this scene ts depicted. The 
depends from the branches of the tree, urg 


fruit witl 


I e to share the forbidden ] 
\dam. The 
h green, 


cine, the fruit brigl 


le alage are pal 


iubetr 


tree 
the two figures pale 


pl ints 
border 2) 


it vellow The 
the sides of the dish and the 


n blue 


rendered 


tin-enameled 


dashes are 
The earliest 
duced in Engl 


pott ery 


pro- 
ind was apparently made by 


‘s of Italian descent who had reached 


potter 


LOO 


also 
Ora- 
roup 
tive 
long 
ular 
shed 
‘din 
am- 
rade 
cen- 
rom 
ning 


erve 
ided 
at a 
dish 


k of 
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England by way of Antwerp and who 


natul reflected their native stvles in 
the patterns they employed Much English 


follow S 


Dutch fashions, which in turn had drawn 


tin-enameled pottery, however 


heavily upon Oriental models. Becauss 


quantities of such pottery were made in the 


town of Delft in Holland, the ware as a class 
came in the early eighteenth century to 
be designated as delft. Much of the charm 
of the English delftware les in the fact 
that its models were not copied closely 
each potter following his own fancy to a 





FIG. I DISH REPRESENTING THI 


TEMPTATION OF ADAM AND EVI 


large degree. Often a given piece can be 
assigned to a particular maker because 1t 
is Individual stvle or mannerisms 


The ware as a group Is unpretentious, sim- 


betrays | 


ple, sometimes crude, but the colors are 
generally harmonious and the decorative 
effect distinctly pleasing. Because the 
pieces were often designed to commemo 


rate some event or intended to serve as 


gifts, they were frequently inscribed with 
dates, names, or other legends which give 
them a personal character and additional 
Interest 

lhe chief centers of delftware production 
in England were London (often designated 
as Lambeth, the district in which most of 
the potteries were situated Liverpool 
Brislington, and Bristol. The Museum has 
on exhibition (Gallery K 28), as a loan trom 


Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, a rare type of 


IQ! 


Lambeth dish de 


Bernard Palissy 


M OF ARI 


orated in 
lhe new 


the 


mannel 


PITTS 


iT 


alld 


pul 


chases add three preces ol | iverpool delft- 


ware, one of Bris 


lington, and 


ten 


ol 


Bris 


tol. In the latter group are repress nted the 


work of a numb 
cluding Joseph 


William Pottery 


r ol notable 


lower 
and Mich 


ael | dl | 


pol ters 


John 


Niglett 


1 


1< 
iS 


The earhest of the preces presented b 


Mr stoner 1S a 
landscapes in blu 
Baddvy of Brisling 


possel po 


(fig. 3), Made 


ton about 


with 


by 


| 


( 


nese 


| homas 
710. The shape 


is peculiarly English and consists of a ¢ 


e 
I 


ep 
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EPH FLOW 


bowl-shaped cup with two handles 


spout, and low dé 
covered CUPS We 
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eventually supers 


med cove 
‘re used 
ysset and 


vied hy | 
eded by tl 


r. [hese 


and prepossessing punch bowls 
ven by Mr. St 


bottle-shaped vase and a puzzl 


Other pieces 


decoration 1n blu 


potters of the mid 


a plate made D\ 


[he ten examples of deltt pu 


the Museum rey 
styles. A Bristol 
freshly painted in 
flower sprays. Se 
wall or cupboard 
and pleasing bit 
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proper that severa 
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TROPOLITAN 


ome from Bristol potteri s the latter 
produced such a quantity of delftware. On« 
pl decorated by William Pottery, has 
rr 1 of mottled bergine in which art 
set reserves with diaper patterns, mimos 
sprays d landscapes. Another dish ts the 
work of John Niglett, an amusing potter 
who often distorted his figures just enoug! 
to give them a hint of caricature. In this 
case he has depicted a pert litthe Chinam 
with a bald head topped b short que 
Suggesting an interrogation mark 

Several of these pieces of delft re the 





Bit 3. DELFIWARE POSSET POT 
AINTED BY THOMAS BADDY 
BRISLINGTON, ABOUT 1710 


] { ev ) tn) 7 { 
work ol Joseph Flower, a Bristol potter oO 


ability 


favorite border 


them illustrate 


unusua Iwo ot 


pattern of white flowers 


a lavender-blue ground, sometimes 
to the Itahan 
co-sopra-bianco. The 1 
example of Flower’s work here shown is a 
h (fig. 2 he 
a town on the isthmus of | 


against 


technique ot 


compared 


lail nost 


slgnifican 
large dis illustrating t 
Chagre 
which 
1740 by British forces un 
of Admiral Edward Vernon 
lant attacks upon ports 

Spaniard won him tremendous applause in 


rytil » 
capture ol 


anama 


W wrested from the Spanish in 


is 
ler the command 
Vernon's gal- 


held by the hated 


England and offered popular subjects for 


the English potters. The Museum has on 


exhibition in the American Wing as a loan 
from R Ir. H. Halsev a salt-glazed bow! 
representing Vernon’s capture of Porto 


Bello in 1739, a town which he had pledged 


1Q2 


MUSEUM OF AR 
himself to take “with six ships only [he 
newly acquired delft dish shows the attack- 
» ships drawn up before the forts at the 
mouth of the Chagre River. The plate is 
teresting, therefore, not only because it is 
n admirable example of the work of a dis 
tinguished Bristol potter, but also because 
demonstrates how the brilliant exploits 


rape 
were celebrated 1n con- 


AVERY 


AN TTALIAN RE- 
WRITING CABINEI 


he 


I Ol 
NCI 


utitul walnut writing cabinet 


\ GII 
NAISSA 
\ be a 
Italian Ren 


in the Room of Recent 


Int 


tvle, shown this month 


AISSANCe S 


\ccessions, 1S a most 


welcome eift from Mrs. Elihu Chauncey. 


Phis late sixteenth-century piece of furn 

ire, the prototype of the secretary, is espe 
ally interesting as it comes from the fa- 

mous Strozzi Palace in Florence, where 


had remained until its purchase in the 


teenth cent Ir\ It 1s reasonable to believe 
Nhat it Was made tor the Strozzi, as the cen 
ral cartouche on the top frieze of the cabi- 
net, with three crescents in the field. is the 
coat of arms of the famil crescents are 
lso used for the drawer handles 


[he lower cabinet, with two superb pan- 


th 


eled doors on hinges (the modern hinges 
similar to those originally used are restora- 
lons), Supports a separate,and more elabo 
rate, upper cabinet which ts provided with 
ighteen drawers and two compartments 


locked With kevs, for the keeping of writing 
materials and other objects. The carving ot 
¢] ] 1 1 } 1 

the pilasters and of the heads of Roman 


emperors which embellish the architrave ts 


extremely fine. The pilaster on the left side 


re of Hercules sup 


the figu 


is decorated wit 


ported by telamon, and the one on the 
right with a representation of Father Time 
supported by a carvatid. Originally there 
was a hinged drop leaf (now missing) form- 
ing the front of the upper cabinet; when 
dropped, the leaf was supported by two 
pulls with carved rams’ heads 
James J. RORIMER 
\ H 58 1n.; d 
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TWO CHINESE SWORDS on the pommels and the form of the guards 


DATING ABOUT 


Iwo swords recentl\ 


presented to the Museum 


by Clarence H Mackay 


| 


nd George D. Pratt are 


valuable specimens from 
it least two points of view 
In the first place, they 
show the close relationship 
between Japanese = and 
Chinese art at an earl 
period; in the second place 
thev are both specimens ot 
high artistic merit which 
though buried with their 
owners, are preserved in 
remarkable condition. Ac- 
cording to information 
which is believed to be 
accurate, thev were ex- 
cavated in 1929 at the Im- 
perial Tomb, Pei-Chueu- 
Shan, five miles north of 
Lo-Yang, in Honan Prov- 
ince, the eastern capital ol 
the Sul dvnasty (A.p. 580 

618) and also of the T’ang 
dynast\ A.D. O15—900 

The locality of their dis- 
covery (Honan Province 
is historically one of the 
most famous in China. It 
Is on the great highway 
from the Occident—“‘all 
roads lead to Honan” 

and as the Chinese bor- 
rowed much from the art 
of their Central Asiatic 
neighbors,! it is important 
to note the similarity ot 
these Chinese swords to 
those of South Russia 

[here are many points in 
common between Scythian 
swords and the present 
specimens, especially the 
treatment of the carving 
of the ornamental motives 


1 Mikhail | Rostovtzeff, 





abbard suspension bands 

Thus this type of sword 
may have been transmitted 
by the nomads to the Chi 
nese. As Honan was an 1m- 
portant center of the dis- 
persion of Chinese culture 
this form of sword probably 
passed on to Worea. In any 
event, It was later adopted 
by the Japanese when Bud- 
dhism was introduced from 
Korea (sixth century A.D 
and with it the influence ot 
Chinese civilization. 

Of early Oriental swords in 
this Museum there ts but one 
other a Japanese sword 
with bulbous pommel 
Which Is. as complete as 
either of our recent acquisi 
tions. [These swords retain 
their = scabbard fittings 
which are rarely preserved 
with excavated = swords. 
Moreover, the preservation 
ot the scabbard ornaments 
enables us to see that the 
swords were slung. It is here 
interesting to note that a 
scabbard identical in form 
was worn by the nomads 
who were horsemen par ex- 
cellence and whose swords 
were slung so as not to inter- 
fere with their movements 
in riding. The blade of each 
of our new swords ts straight 

a form used in Japan until 
about the seventh century, 
later blades having a slight 
curvature.4 In each sword 
the end of the tang and the 
end of the pommel tongue 
the former of iron and the 
latter of bronze, are thinned 

F. Fettich, Garnitures de 
fourreaux de sabres du temps 
des Avares, en Hongrte. Are- 
thuse, 1920, vol. 3, pp. 49-62 


Iranians and Greeks in Souht Russia, p. 204 *\W. Gowland, Metals and Metal-working in 
>W. Ginters, Das Schwert der Skythen und Old Japan. Transactions and Proceedings of thi 
Sarmaten in Siidrussland Japan Society, 1915, vol. 13, p. 46 
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out, overlapped, and joined by a rivet. 
The first sword (fig. 1) is the same in con- 
struction and quality as the sword of the 
Emperor Shomu in the Shdsoin at Nara, 
which is described in the presentation book 
4.D. 750) of the temple of Tddaiji as ‘fone 
large Chinese sword adorned with gold and 
silver. Supplementing the Emperor 
Shomu’s sword 1s a portrait of Prince 
Shotoku Taishi in the Imperial Household, 
which shows how such a tachr, or slung 


sword, Was suspended. 





FIG. 3. HILT AND POMMEIL 
CARVED WITH DRAGONS 


The bronze-gilded ring pommel (fig. 3) 1s 
carved in the shape of two dragons facing 
one another and holding a gem. This ts a 
distinctively Chinese emblem, but it also 
appears repeatedly in Japanese art. The 
guard ts straight 
forated trapezoidal 
early Japanese sword guards. It 1s covered 
with hardened earth, but one can see that 
animals’ 


not ovoid with the per- 
apertures typical of 


its terminals are carved with 
heads, probably dragons’ heads to corre- 
spond to the pommel. Although the blade 
is covered with the wood of the scabbard 
and with clay, it is seen on examination to 
be single-edged, for it is thicker on the back 
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edge and tapers toward the cutting edge. 

Of the scabbard the two silver bands and 
silver chape are present, the upper band 
and chape retaining their copper appliqué 
borders. The upper band also retains its 
suspension ring. Of great interest are the 
pieces of lacquer near the upper border of 
the chape. The pegs which held the grip 
plaques of wood, much of which is still 
present, to the tang are of silver; the upper- 
most peg 1s fac eted and perforated for the 
suspension ring which it still retains; the 





FIG. 4. HILT AND POMMEL 
CARVED WITH PHOENIX 


washers are shaped as six-petaled flowers. 
Ihe second sword is similar to 
those in the Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts 


which were found in the ancient Lolang 


lg. 2 


district’ in the northern part of Korea. It 1s 
the best-preserved early excavated Oriental 
sword that the writer has seen. When de 
posited in the tomb the sword was wrapped 
in silk, traces of which are still present on 
the chape. Its pommel (fig. 4) 1s of the same 
type as that of the first sword, and it ts 


Special Report of the Service of Antiquities, 
vol 1\ Archaeologic il Researches on the \n- 
cient Lolang District, text by Dr. T. Sekino 
al. Govt. General of Chosen, 1927 
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carved with a phoenix holding the sacred 
ewel. Thi lard is straigl lozenge 1n 
section, and, to the writer's knowledge 
iniike the guard of any sword found 1n the 
Japanese dolmens 

he S( thbard Sin sed In a series O 
silver ferrules rooved horizontally 1d 
ridged verticall on each side, running 
from an inch and a half from the mouth ot 
the scabbard to the chape, 1s a silver strip 
with tall mid-ridge. The writer knows of no 
other early Oriental sword with scabbard ot 
similar construction. A second important 
feature ol lw S$ca yb rd is the PO Kel TOT the 

tka, because it confirms the early ass 

to f this knife with the sword d 
SNOWS t tne (Ra origin ed in ¢ hin 

( late ol the mtroduction ol} the 7 
< S tall considere 1 to be centuries later 

n our swords. In the Shdsoin® there are 
hree small daggers (tosw) wit! tka pock 
ts, one of which retains the tka. The 

loyeishuko, | s { 5.2 

— 
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1 


clay which partly covers the sword ts colored 


with the vermilion used to preserve the bod 


from decay. This would seem to indicate 


that the sword belonged to 


a personage ol 


. , ot 
LOT he case of the verv wealthy 


nt 


In was completely filled with ver- 


minon 


are about thirty swords” with 


| here 


gilded copper pommels recorded 


ring 


>» well if some student should get 


this material together and describe and 
illustrate it. The two swords recently ac- 
guired from a Chinese tomb should be 


compared with the swords and pommels 


from the 
an, which were pre- 
in The 


h illustrate the in- 


Gallery E 1 prefecture of 


sented to this 1Q17. are 


excellent examples, whi 


fluence of the T’ang rulers on the Japanese 
court, for swords even at this early period 
were tokens of rank no less than weapons 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 
Henri L. Joly, The Sword Samé, | 
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OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 


LQ5S0-1951 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
IN THE MUSEUM 


[here is no need to stress the point that 
today in every museum of art which makes 
even a pretense of being more than a store- 
“learned curlosities’’—to use D1 
it is realized that the 


house ot 
Johnson’s definition 
value of an object 1s enhanced by the way 
in which it is shown 

Gone are the days of the red plush walls 


against which were placed paintings whose 


\ 


arrangement was dictated solely by their 
relative sizes, the ideal wall being that upon 
which the many rectangles most neatly 
fitted together. No longer are the marbles 
and bronzes upon their plush pedestals 
placed artlessly in unoccupied corners, or 
the gilded cabinets containing porcelain and 
ivory oddments used to fill a sealed door- 
way. Careful consideration 1s now given to 
questions of the color and tone of the back- 
grounds; pedestals are designed to harmo- 
nize with the objects placed upon them; the 
Importance of axial treatment 1s now fully 
established. Each wall is considered as a 
problem in composition in itself, while its 
relation to the adjoining walls is equally a 
matter for study. The most important works 
of art are placed at focal points, supreme 
pieces being given emphasis by a certain 
degree of isolation. 

[he importance of the masterpiece is em- 
phasized not alone by the position in which 
itis placed. Its effect is further heightened 
by harmonious surroundings, while grouped 
near it are objects which will both enhance 
its Visual appeal and serve to awaken in the 
mind of the visitor some realization of the 
ideals of the age which produced it 

lhe art of lighting has developed hand in 
hand with that of installation. The possibil- 
ities of artificial illumination are seemingly 
inexhaustible; whatever effects may be de- 
sired can be obtained. In the modern mu- 


seum impeccable arrangement and exper 
illumination are now taken as a matter ol 
course 

The tsolation of the work of art— the cri 
ating about it of an atmosphere in which 
it may best make its impression—serves 
well the work of first rank. What, however 
of the many objects that cannot, for lack 
of space, be displaved thusr As the numbe 
of focal points in any museum ts naturall 
th 


isolation of but few of the pieces 


limited 
exhibited is possible. Yet many of these are 


deeply interesting, well deserving dominant 


reciated 


ositions if their v: 


l iue is to De app 
' 
I 


} 

by the average visitor 
[hat those with the seeing eve appreciate 

' 

i 


| 


the qualities of a work of art however inade 
quately it may be shown can be taken for 
granted. The expert senses the social or hi 


le of the object however incong! 


toric val 
ous the surroundings. He ts able to place it 
in his mind’s eve, in its proper setting. For 
those whose discrimination has been sharp 
ened by long familiarity with works of art 
In Or out Of museums, the manner in which 


these are exhibited 1s of somewhat secondar\ 


need no guide to dilate 


importance. The 


upon matters which to them are obvious. In 
Imagination thev can give the object the 
necessarV isolation, the deserved domi 


nance, the historic backgrot 
But in the average visitor these happy 
faculties are undeveloped 
true of even nine tenths of those who ente 
museums. [hey probably realize that the 
work of art placed in a commanding ps 
tion must, because of such placing, be 
sidered important. The many objects not so 
distinguished are too often but little notice 
[hese visitors, wandering from gallery to 
callers lac k the ability to evoke the histor 
cal milieu; they have had little experience in 


making aesthetic judgments: they have 


never thought of developments 


tionships in the field of at 
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lo do tor the work of art what can but 


seldom be done by the most adroit methods 


of installation is a function of educational 
work in a museum. The instructor, going 
into the gallenies with a visitor, 1s able, for 


» being, to create in the mind of his 


dominating position for even 


if 


The words he speaks isolate 
so that, at the moment, it emerges into 
prominence as though illumined by a strong 
light. Its 


Imagination of 


actual setting fades when in the 
the visitor there 1s con- 
structed about it a background in which tt 


takes its place as an illustration of the artis 
tic and the social standards of its time. (Be 
the ideal oft 


referred to—we are all 


it understood that museum 


guidance is here 
aware of the difficulty of rea 
little way 


[he museum instructor supplements the 


toward such a goal 


Impression made by the setting in which 


n the 


the object is seen, fills in the gaps 
visitor's knowledge of the period, suggests 


comparisons with 


present-day 
sists the visitor to sharpen his per 
powers, surrounds the object with the light 
Of interpretation. 

In some collections beams of artificial 
light are used to throw into prominence 1m- 


portant works of art. The instructor can 
figuratively speaking 
Were it not that the name ts 


established in another, though related, con- 


do this for anv object 
in a collection 
nection, the function of an instructor in a 
museum would be better indicated by the 
title “illuminator.’’ While he should educate 
teach or 
Instruct or 


while he should 
“point out he should 
“build up,” to illumine the work of art is 
the chief aim of his guidance. 
to display 
non in the 


collections by 


or ‘“‘draw out 


while 


its collections 1s a 


Fittings 


sime qua modern museum; to 


illumine its means of the 


spoken word is now an equally indispen 
sable part of a museum’s activities 

Some of the methods devised tor increas- 
ing the appreciation of the works of art in 
this Museum are given below in brief form 


Quite as important, however 


the many 


as these AP AL 


announced talks are hours of gal- 
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lery guidance given each season by our edu- 
dav of the vear, and 
visitors, singly or in 


cational staff. Every 
times each da\ 


study the collections with the help 


man\ 
groups 
of the instructors. This significant part of 
our service 1s not, perhaps, so widely known 

tabulated 


tures make a deeper im- 


as it deserves to be, since an- 
nouncements of lec 
pression than a simple statement concerning 
guidance. But to the thousands who have 
wailed themselves of the opportunities thus 
1, this branch of our work stands out 
as perhaps the most valuable of our educa- 
tional activities 

Ihe courses announced for the season 
1930 
Courses for Museum 
Members; | 


1] t} t 
i WITNOUT 


1931 are here grouped in five divisions: 
Members and the 
ree ( which 


Children of ourses 


are open to a charge; Courses for 


Public-School Teachers and Classes; Courses 

for Which Fees are Charged; Radio Talks 
It should be noted that the courses listed 

as being planned tor teachers of the public 


} ] 


chools are without charge, to 


and Contributing 


> also open 
Sustaining, Fellowship 
Members of the Museum and to others upon 
Oot a fee ol 


the payment 920.00 per COUrSe, 


further, that four of the eight courses, being 
eiven in the galleries, are each limited to an 
attendance of thirty persons 

The Studv-Hours for Home-Makers are 
open without charge to all classes of Muse 
um Members 

The College of the New 
Columbia | York 


sity, and the Board of Education offer credit 
i 


Yor! 


[ niver- 


Citv of 
\ 
niversit\ NOW 


for certain of the courses given by the 


Museum 
\ folder PIVING 
credits, etc., will be mailed in Sep- 


full details of subjects 
hours 
tember to Museum Members and to various 
ed groups. Copies may be had at the 


interest 
Information Desk or will be 
quest. Most of the daily newspapers publish 
\ Weekly 


ceiving all the educational activ- 


sent upon re- 
notices of the public lectures 
Calendar 
ities 1s issued for posting in clubs, libraries 
the 


hp 
the 


etc. Full information is also given on 
bulletin board in the entrance hall of 
\Viuseum HuGER ELLIOTT. 


edu- 
and 
rin 
help 
t ol 
OWN 
dan- 
im- 
ing 
ave 
hus 
oul 


Ica- 
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LECTURES TO BE GIVEN 
IN. 1930-1931 


J. Courses FoR MuseEuM MEMBERS 

\ND FOR THE CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 

The courses below are open free to all Mem- 
bers of the Wu SCM, / he lec lures listed under 
the heading Courses for Public-S¢ hool Tea h- 
ers and Classes are open to Sustaining, Fel- 
low s} 1p, and ( ontributine Viembers. The 
Studv-Hours for Home-Makers and the Buy- 
131 Publi are ope free lo all classes or 


Museum Members. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH PAINTERS 
Gallery conferences by Edith R. Abbot 
Section |, Mondavs, January 5—-March 
10; Section Il, Tuesdays, January 6 
March 17, at 3:30 p.m. Attendance lim- 
ited to thirty-five persons in each group 
Cards tor the course mailed in the order 
in Which applications are received 

GALLERY TALKS AT THE Museum, Fridays 
at it a.m. Group I, The Egyptian Collec- 
tions, by Mabel Harrison Duncan, No- 
vember 7, 14, 21; Group II, The Classical 
Collections, by Christine Alexander, De- 
cember 5 and 12; Group III, The Spirit 
of the Middle Ages as Shown by Master- 
pieces in the Museum, by James J. Ror 
mer, January 9, 16, 23, 30; Group IV, 
Ihe Spirit of the Renaissance, by Mabel 
Harrison Duncan, February 6, 13, 20, 27 
Group V, The Collection of Arms and 
\rmor, by Stephen V. Granesay, March 
6 and 13; Group VI, The Art of India, by 
Mabel Harrison Duncan, March 20 and 
27; Group VII, The Cloisters, by Mabel 
Harrison Duncan, April 10 and 17. 

GALLERY TALKS AT THE CLoisTerRs, b\ 
Mabel Harrison Duncan, Mondays, Oc- 
tober 6, 13, 20, 27, May 4, 11, 18, 25, at 


3 p.m 

GALLERY TALKS FOR OLDER CHILDREN Of! 
Members, by Margaret B. Freeman 
Mrs. Roswell F. Barratt, and Eleanor W 
Foster. Saturdays, October 18—March 28, 
at 11215 asm: 

STORY-HOURS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN O1 
MemBers, by Anna Curtis Chandler, as 
sisted by Teresa Marie Bergamo, Eva 
Johnston Coe, and Alice H. Nichols. Sat- 
urdavs, November 1—April 25. at 10:15 
a.m 


I]. FREE Courst 

SATURDAY AND SUNDAY LEcTURES, by dis 
tinguished speakers. November 1—March 
29, at 4 p.m 

THE ARTHUR GILLENDER LECTURES FOR 
ARTISANS (Jessie Gillender Foundation 
siven in connection with the Study-Hours 
for Practical Workers as part of the Sun 
day course on November 2, February | 
8, and 22, at 4 p.m. 

Strupy-Hours FOR PRACTICAL WORKER 
AND FOR PEOPLE OF VARIOUS INTERESTS 
under the direction of Grace Cornell 
Sundays, November 2—March 22, at 3 
p.m. 

GALLERY TALKS, by Elise P. Care ind 
Roberta M. Fansler. Saturdays at 2 and 
3 p.m.; Sundays at 3 p.m.; certain holt 
days at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m 

CONFERENCES FOR WORKERS: WHAT WoRK 
ERS HAVE WROUGHT THROUGH THI 
\Ges, by Roberta M. Fansler. Saturdays 
October 4—March 28, at 2 p.m 

LECTURES FOR THE DEAF AND DEAFENED 
Wo READ THE Lips, by Jane B. Walker 
Saturdays, November 15, January 24 
March 7, April 11, at 3 p.m 

SATURDAY AND SUNDAY STORY-HOURS FOR 
Boys AND Gir-s, by Anna Curtis Chand 
ler, assisted by Teresa Marie Bergamo 
Eva Johnston Coe, Susan Scott Davis 
Agnes kK. Inglis, and Alice H. Nichols 
Saturdays, October 4-May 30, at 1:45 
p.m.; Sundays, October 5—-Ma 


1:45 and 2:45 | 


if y ‘7 ltr 1? ] 
l ) the publi i ti f + 7 Wie nt ; a ee ) ; ver 
1 »/ lar § Per nd? 
OUTLINE OF THE History OF PA 
rHROUGH THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


Edith R. Abbot. Saturdays, Septembe: 
27—January 24, at 11 a.m 

OUTLINE OF THE History OF PAINTING 
WESTERN Europe, by Edith R. Abl 
Saturdavs, February 7—May 23, at 11 
1m 

DHE HUMAN BACKGROI 
FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHE! 


1QO 
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VMlond: Si nber 22 p.m. For Helpless Crippled Children: 
\ 5 \ttendane ) Thursdays, October g and May 14, at 
! lO an 
| > oA a> | | ) 
( ARY-SCH AND ivy. ' RSES | Wich Frees Art 
H {1-SCH TEACHER COl (CHARGED 
\ (Cur & ler. | rs ; 
/ , ‘} j } ( ; } 
September 18- May 21, at 4] 
i} di [ if { Nuit ( (p } pa 
\ Ho } } 1} ( I ir tl } 4 
} 7 ] rs eo i? 
( (grace Cornell ridavs, Sep 
mber 20. Mav 22. at 4 p.m.: Saturdays Stupy-Hours FOR EMPLOYEES OF STORI 
October 4—M 93, at 10330 a.m AND) MANUFACTURERS, conducted by 
Grace Cornell. Fridays, October 10 


Mar h 6. For the hours see the lect Ire 


which will be sent on request 


fold 
re Past, by Huger Elliott. Wednesdays older 
oe ee wa ere oe Srupy-Hours FOR HOME-MAKERS AND THI 
t . t e 8 * 1 ; . 
iin errant BuyInG PusBtic, conducted by Grace 
Acces we one 7 Cornell. Fridavs, October 10o—March 13 
f G 11 a.m 
Robert \\ ransiel | esa; s, October : 
\I r( t 4pm. Attend rowed) PUDY-HoursS FOR HoOME-MAKERsS, Ab- 
20 1p ag ad Ct Cd . : . 
baer tee VANCED COURSI Onducted DY Grace 
' sige | Cornell. Ten Fridays, October 10-March 
BACKGROUNDS FOR PROGRESSIVE-SCHOOI 5 m1 
13, < 1} a.m.; ten Thursdavs, Octobe 


Ethnology, The American Museum ot Univers! Stall re parti e h 
Natural Historv. Wednesdays, October folder issued by New York University 
Mav 2 {p.m \ | c ed vailabl ron I College of Fine \rts 
New York Univers Washington Square 


Spring Term, February 18-April 29, at) Syation WOR. Talks by Huger Elliott. Al 
ternate Saturdays, September 27—June 
15 


DI 2:15 p.m 
by Anna Curtis Sration WRNY. Talks by Huger Elhott 
t and third Thursdavs. October 2 
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ACCESSIONS 


EXHIBITION O 
hibition of Persian Rugs of the So-called 


PERSIAN Ruas. The Ex 


Polish Tvpe, shown in Gallery D 6, will be 
on view through September 21. This exhibi 
tion, Which includes some of the finest speci- 
mens of seventeenth-century Persian crafts- 
manship, has aroused much interest among 


students and lovers of Oriental rugs 


DISTRIBUTION OF LECTURE FOLDERS 
Mempers. [his vear the lecture folders an 
nouncing in detail the courses listed briefly 
in this BULLETIN On pages 199 to 200 will be 
sent to the membership about September 
22, an unusually late date planned to sutt 
the convenience of the greater number ot 
Members. Should anv Member desire to re- 
ceive the folders immediately, the Museum 
will be glad to send them upon request. To 
the schools and certain other groups whos« 
program requires an earlier sending, they 
will be mailed coincidentally with the ap 


pearance of this BULLETIN 


TEMPORARY QUARTERS FOR THE Lt 
BRARY. On account of building operations 


for the enl irgement of the | ibrary Ww nas 


Decome Necessary to use temporal qguar’r- 
ters for a reading room and for housing the 
photograph collection. The reading room 1s 


now in Gallery B 41 and the photograph 
collection is in Gallery B 42, both galleries 
on the first floor usually devoted to casts 
\s these rooms are adjoining, readers and 
users of photographs will find them a con 
venient temporary location in which to 


Wor k 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS, 1030-1031 he 
following special exhibitions, concerning 
Which further information will be giver 
from time to time, are planned for the com- 
Ing season. Other exhibitions may be at 
ranged for later 


AND NOTES 


Exhibit on ol Viex ! \rt Galler 1) ¢ 
luesdav, October 14, through Sund N\ 
vember 9, 1930 


Third International Exhibition of [1 


Url 
luesda' 1) ember 2 thro Suna 
December 25, 1930 

Russian lcor Galler ry 4 
January 13, thr Mond ruary 23 
1QO31. 

Memorial Exhibition of P 
Robert Henr Gallery D 6. Tu 
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marquetry 1s known to have been done b 
hese men, but | see no reason tor definitel 
Scriping our Dox to tt 1 source lt Was 
most like produced in France, where the 
ndaustt W tive throughout the « oht 

eenth and eariv nineteenth centuries. The 

work required infinite pains, and the deh 
ate nuances achieved by varving the dire 
on of the grain, by embossing, and by tint 


ng cannot but evoke our profound admira 


tion. Mr 


Interest to I 


Brown's gift will be of great 


LOAN EXHIBITION IN THE WENTWORTH 
INNER House. From July 23 to August 6 
the Wentworth-Gardner House in 
mouth, New Hampshire, owned by the Mu 
seum, was the setting for a loan exhibition 
arr: iby a committee of the 
Family Welfare Societv. Under the 
ion of Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Sr., the old 


house was completely furnished in the taste 


dgirec- 


of the mid-eighteenth centurv, when thi 


+ ‘ } ‘ Y t 4 
tOWn Was 1N ITS Nevday as a Dus) port, ana 


I 
the elaborately decorate d parlors of the new 


Wentworth house were filled with guests 
Mark Wentworth was typical of the ship- 


owning merchants of eighteenth-century 
New England, whose prosperity 1s recorded 


in the fine houses still standing in the sea 
port towns from Maine to Connecticut. In 
1701 he built for his son Thomas the house 


which later came into the possession of Wil- 
liam Gardner and is now known as the 
Wentworth-Gardnetr The 
woodwork ts of unusually fine quality, show- 


house. interio! 
ing in the paneled fireplace walls and statr 


halls a consistency of scale and ornament 


not always found in other Colonial houses 
of this pe riod 
\gainst 


assembled 


yackground the 


textiles 


this | 
furniture, prints and 
most of them the possessions ot 


here were exhibited 


porcelains 
Portsmouth families 
numerous chairs in the Chippendale stvle 
many with pierced interlacing splats, and a 
few of the rare upholstered side chairs. In- 
1919, vol. XIV, pp. 24 
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teresting pieces were the small marble-top 
table, the knee-hole desk, and the highboy 
dating trom the early part of the century, 
shown in the South Parlor, the chest-on- 


chest, and the “silver- 
table.”’ On one wall hung a rare map of the 


in the 


small Chippendale 


harbor and defenses of Louisburg 
capture and recapture of which the troops 
of New England plaved such an important 
part 

[he popularity of the exhibition arranged 
Portsmouth committee 1s but an- 
other proof of the growing interest in our 
which ts 


restoration, all 


traditions and social background 
rescue and 
of those old houses which 


leading to the 
over the country) 


clearly reflect the many activities of the 
leaders of Colonial life in th ( ehteentl 
centut 
R. kK 
\ SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PERSIAN MINIA- 
rURE. lothe Museum’s collection of Persian 


tures has been added a finely 
a manuscript of Nizami's 
[he passage illustrated 1s the 
ruler 


mink deco- 


rated leat! from 
Haft Pavkar 


story of the 


Sasanian 


Bahram Gdr, vaunting his skill with the 


romantih 


When out hunting one day 
harpist, Fitnah, 


arrow 

‘Mongol-eved”’ 
whom he was accustomed to take with him 
rested, he was 


by Ww and 
with his 
to entertain him while he 
yr no signs of admira- 


annoved at perceiving 


tion for his marksmanship in the face or 
the maid. In response to his 


might 


bearing of 
chiding, the girl proposed that he 
demonstrate his ability by fastening to- 
eether with one arrow the hoof and ear of a 
gazelle. He thereupon made a small pellet 
\s the 


raised its hind leg to 


of clay and shot it at a gazelle’s ear. 
astonished creature 
rub the stinging ear with its hoof, an arrow 
pinned the two together 

Phe artist has devoted the center of the 
field to the mounted figures of Bahram Gir 
and Fitnah. To balance them and to com- 
plete his composition, he has added other 
animals, rather formal clumps 
flowers, trees, rocks, and stylized clouds, 


huntsmen 
ot 
and he has combined the text and illustra- 
tion to form a perfectly harmonious page. 

1 Acc. no. 30.56. Size of miniature: h. 8'% in 
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oO the charm of line he has added that of — tice and principles of the arts themselves 
r, and to increase the richness of the lhe fine arts have been generally 
vhole he . { gold-leaf for the s regarded as a sort of domain reserved for 
r the saddles, tor the headdress of Fitnal the dilettante. Too much has been written 
nd tor the bow and girdle of Bahram. The — concerning them from the purely aesthetic 
lrawing of the trees, the clouds, the rocks side, and so much of this writing has been 
nd the plants, as well as the stvle of the foolish and ignorant, that it is not surpris- 
rbhar shows en ture belongs » that their more important relations to 
hat group Nendid painti fone in histor nd literature have been more or 
mid nd the second halt of the six less disregarded 
( centul B nar LT here S no We need to quicken the sense of con- 
ttempt here at realism. The artist under nection between the present generation and 
stands his medium and the limitations of the past; to develop the conviction that 
this mode of representation. He has created ~~ culture is but the name for that inheritance 
masterpiece in design, rich, varied, and like material and moral, that we have 
ely, offer er new subtleties to those received from our predecessors, and which 
who have the patience to look for them we are to transmit, with such additions as 


ee | a wi n make to it, to our successors 


; 1] _ > 4 ) 
| 1 he WOW npublis led Statement! 
4 ] I : 
Ol he pen of Charles Ehot Norton d 
serves a pl n the literature of the arts 


We are happy to have the opportunity to 





s address of welcome I opening ses 
+ } 
SION ¢ ai twent rst convention ol ] he 
\mer n Federation of Arts on M { 
In complete scheme of Universit 
tudies the history of the fine arts in their 
relation to social progress, to general cul 
+ PT: | ’ + 
ture nd to literature, should find a place 
not only because architecture, sculpture and 
; | In preparation tor her investigation 
ntin have peen CAT LO terature ear : 
} i t l ( Vliss ike ht r set hersel the task of learn oO 
l 1 mp tar Ty { { n c1An +} . toil tal ‘ eg 
nost Important modes of expression oO ( 

‘ie stone cutting and modelling and her re- 
sentiments Del fs and op nions of men, D S ‘ . 
] } +} 4} j . marks about the technical details of Greek 
ilso because thev afford evidence, often ina : 

sie ; culpture and the tools emploved are ver\ 
more striking and direct manner than liter 
~ a valuable and interesting 
ture itself, of the moral temper and intellec ae 
, : : The most important portion of the book 
tual culture of the various races by whom ' 
, aa a res s the section dealing with the sculptors 
the nave been practised, and thus pecome ’ : 
bie Here Miss Richter has brought together the 
the most effective aids to the proper under a : 
results of her own research and that of other 
tandine . 4 ) 
Hae O18 ISLO i < . 1 
ir ;, 1 scholars and has weighed the evidence with 
Neither classical nor modern literatur 
be full j wit i true Greek sanity and clarity. The account 
can be fully appreciated and enjoved with ‘ 
: : ; s most readable and is not encumbered 
out some knowledge of the corresponding 
2 ae ; with insignificant detail 
expression in the fine arts. Homer and the 
1: 1} si hs ce il if the . l. 
Greek tragedians, Virgil and Horace Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks 
i< \ 2 Leo ' ) ( is a ) 
Dante and all the great modern writers io 1. A. Richter, | rator, De 
partment of Classi \rt. [Imperial actavo, xxx 
1} 1 ret +) t t ti {; ‘ 
require the illustration that the fine arts 6), p 6 teatinne Nis daven ) 
ifford, while in turn they illustrate the prac- ound in Price, $12.0 
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ume ts the first attempt to present in the 


In the second edition, the content and the 
English language a survey of the develop- 


veneral arrangement of the earlier book have 
\ smaller format has been ment of the decorative arts of Islam. Since tt 


been retained 
was desired to make the handbook useful to 


adopted, making pr ssible a lower price, and 
students and collectors as well as to visitors 


the colored illustrations have been omitted 
to the Museum’s Near Eastern collections, 


\l] of the halftone illustrations have been 


placed together at the end of the book, with the various classes of material have been 


4 reference from each figure to the page in treated in separate chapters, covering such 
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LEAF FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF NIZAMI'S HAFT PAYKAR 


the text where it is discussed. An index of | subjects as Ornament, Miniature Painting 


illustrations has been supplied and addi- | Woodwork, Ivory and [ntarsia Metalwork 
tions have been made to the index to the Ceramics, and Rugs. Reference is constanth 
text. In the text itself there are various ad- | made to important examples in other muse- 


ditions and corrections ums and collections, and a historical intro 
: . Ii hl, 
\ Handbook of Mohammedan Decora- duction, a chronological table, and a bibl 
tive Arts, by M. S. Dimand,? is another ography have been included. The numerous 
recent publication of the Museum. This vol- — illustrations —four of which are in color col 
lotvpe—were taken from material in the 
\ Handb Ok of Mohamm dan Decorative Viuseum and give eV iden e ol the repre sen 
| ] } 4 t oO " 1 
\rts, by M.S _Dimand Ph.D. Octa » XXXII tative character of its collections, the 
257 pages, 173 illustrations, including 4 plates in gee briefl ss ahsliel 
| ' o } ynieflv sketchee n 
color New York 1930 Bound in boards orowl 1 oO] which 18 TICH\ / { 1¢ ] 
paper. Price, $2.00 and $2.50 re spectively preface to the handbook 
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FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\nnounced by Courses 


Gallery talks by Roberta M. Fansler, Saturdays at 3 p.m.: by Huger Elliott. in October. Saturdavs 
it 2 p.m.; Sundays at 3 p.m 

Holiday Gallery Talk by Marion E. Miller, Monday, September 1, at 3 p.m 

What Workers Have Wrought through the Ages; a series of open discussions for workers, by Roberta 


M. Fansler, Saturdays, October 4, 11, 18, at 2 p.m 

Storv-Hours for Bovs and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdavs, October 4, 11, 18, at 1:45 p.m 
Sundays, October 5, 12, 19, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2 p.m 

Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, Tuesdays, September 2, 16 
October 7, at 2 p.m 


- CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


\ SEPTEMBER, 19 30 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


Exhibition of Persian Rugs of Gallery D6 Jun through September 2 
_ lled P < lwp 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
ry Exhibition of The H. O. — Galleries 20-25 Mat rough November 2 
1 r ( ( 


PEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 


Loan Ex on of Japanese Sword G rv H 10 June 8 1) rid 
Fur r 

Coptic and Egypto-Arabic Textiles Gallery H 15 May hr O I 

Loan Exhibition of Firearms of the Stairway from G rv May | O r 3 
XV to the NIX Century HotoG erv H 112 

| Exhibition of Japanese Peasant Gallery D1 \pril 2 I 
\r 

European and American Samplers of | Gallery H 19 \pril through September 
the XVII through the XIX Century 

Etchings by the Tiepolo Family Gallery kK 40 \pril 13 until further noti 

Prints by Winslow Homer Gallery K 39 January 6 until further noti 

Prints—Selected Masterpieces Gallerv K 41 March 11, 1929, until furth 
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